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After all, a language can be divided into grammar and vocabulary. Structure 
and content. The vocabulary in turn can be described as idiomatic expressions, 
phrases, syntax and other. Of course, anyone who wants to master a foreign 
language (L2, the target language) must acquire knowledge in both grammar 


and vocabulary. At what rate and in which proportions is always to discuss. 


In reality children manage to quite soon master their first language (L1) 
without being able to understand any grammar. They also have an amazing 
ability to learn another language (L2) with the correct sound image and 
pronouncing. Even among adults, the knowledge of grammar is poorly 
understood, but the language is still quite good. Children often have a 
significant both passive and active vocabulary long before they start reading. A 
central question then is how to increase the rate at which children and 
adolescents acquire a vocabulary and, not least, how adult students ("false 
beginners") can quickly expand their vocabulary without being hindered by the 


need to constantly look up in dictionaries. 


In the traditional language didactics, short texts are studied intensively and the 
vocabulary that is then added should be actively taught (word learning"). 
However, didactics do not seem to have taken the step towards extensive 
reading (ER) of really large masses of text. Intensive reading (near reading" 
and IR) does not, of course, need to be abandoned just because the teacher 
manages to get the students also to take on larger text volumes. I am myself 


surprised that the possibilities of extensive reading training are not paid more 
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attention. In addition, I am a little saddened that my teachers in high school did 


not tip me about the excellent method of parallel text reading. 


Lecturer Marten Ramnas has (Lingua 3/2019 P. 26 - 30) brought attention to 
the significance of students vocabulary for reading comprehension in 
comparison with the 4,000 words included in the "national test of French 
grammar and vocabulary", which is used in the basic course in French language 
at our universities. Ramnas findings is based on a definition of "being able to 
read", which states as "that the student should be able to read books with 
reasonably good understanding of content and context without having to look 
up words so often that the reading is constantly interrupted" (I. S. P. Nation, 
Learning Vocabulary in Another Language, 2013, Cambridge, p. 204 ff). It is 
probably quite right when Ramnas notes that if the coverage (decoding) 
amounts to only 90 percent of the words, then the reader does not understand 
the text at all. It is likely that 98 per cent coverage is needed for true under- 
standing (only one word out of 50 is incomprehensible). But why not aim for 


goal that the reader should understand 100 percent of the words in a text? 


It has always been said that when reading extensively, one should not stop at 
words that are not crucial to understanding, but continue forward in the text in 
the hope of eventually understand most of it from the context. But does it not 
matter if the police are hiding in the hazel or in amongs the firs in crime novel? 
After all, these are words that rarely appear in a plain text. The problem is that 
when we are forced to look up the word in order to really understand the whole 
text, this will greatly hinder the reading. There will not be any flow. Is there a 


method to avoid this? Parallel reading is the answer. 


We've all seen books with "parallel texts". Texts in different languages that are 
so arranged on the book pages that the reader can choose what text he wants to 
read. It is common that lavish exhibition catalogues, art books, photobooks, 
tourist tutorials and the like have commenting texts next to illustrations in at 
least two languages. There are also a lot of children's books in Swedish with 


parallel text in one of the more common immigrant languages. 


But in Swedish there are very few books available with parallel text. In the 
large languages there are some ”bilingual books ”(also called ’dual books” or 
parallel text books"). The purpose of such books is, of course, that the student 
of a language should be able to read an entire book in L2 and at the same time 


have support from the translation in L1 (or the original text). 


Many years ago, the English publisher Penguin published a series of paperback 
books with parallel texts. These are still available, but the number of titles are 
very limited. Of course there are a number with English and also in the 
languages French/German/Spanish/Italian. Today there are parallel text 


available in the Internet. 


The technique of reading a text with the support of a directly available 
translation may seem extremely trivial, but the technique is not noticed in the 


way it ought to be. 


Parallel reading, however, has come into use in the past, including in the 
monasteries of the Middle Ages and in the Latin teaching of that time. The 
translation could then be found on a line under the Latin text and in smaller 
letters. There are also some stories of prisoners who in the old days were 
allowed only to read the Bible and then took the opportunity to acquire the 
scripture in both their own language and in other languages. It is told that the 
Russian revolutionary Lev Trotsky, who was imprisoned for a few years, read 
the Russian Bible in parallel with the German and the English translations. In 
this way, he should have acquired at least some skill in reading a text in the two 
languages. The once Swedish minister of Finance, Ernst Wigforss, enjoyed 
learning Italian with the support of Swedish translations. Wigforss was a 
linguist and had for many years taught German at the Latin School (High 
school) in Gothenburg before eventually becoming minister of Finance. He told 


that he could read Italian unhindered, but not at all conduct a conversation. 


Mark Twain learned new languages by acquiring a book in the foreign 
language and also an English translation. He read the book in the foreign 


language and when he was stuck, he compared the sentence to the translation. 


Mark Twain noted that after reading two or three books by the same author, he 
could easily read additional books by the same author, but if he instead started 
reading another author, the reading was significantly harder. He meant that this 
showed that many writers have a variety of their own favorite words and 
construction of sentences. Therefore, according to Mark Twain, one should 
initially try to keep to the same author when reading with the support of 


translations. 


Anyone who reads books in the L2 language can use different techniques 
depending on where the person is on the learning ladder. As I understand it has 
little or no significance if the L2 text is a translation from LI or if it is an 
original text with translation in L1. Possibly, it is an advantage at the beginning 


of the studies that the text of L2 is a translation of from L1. 


In order for the person who want to improve his skill in language 
understanding by reading books in parallel, two conditions must exist. The text 
should always be sufficiently difficult and it should always rouse interest out 
from its content. My view is that an appropriate text is such that the student 
understands 90 or 95% of the words. It must not be too difficult because the 
reading will then slow down, be awkward and boring. If the L2 text is at such a 
level that the student does not understand a word out of ten, the understanding 
is 90 percent. I myself consider that even such a text is too difficult. Require- 
ment of 95% word understanding means that one out of 20 words is still 
incomprehensible. But since the translation is always at hand, the coverage 


does not have to be as high as Ramnas indicates. 


By using frequency dictionaries (available online), you can check that you 
know the 2,000 most common words. In most languages, this means that you 
then are familiar with over 90 percent of the words in regular newspaper text. 
In the beginning it may therefor be useful to engage in gloss learning to aquire 


the frequent vocabulary. 


If one has already mastered one of the major languages, one can of course use 


this as L1 language instead of Swedish, which makes it much easier to find 


parallel texts at the appropriate level with a content that really interests you. 
Only by reading books that catch the interest will the student get through larger 


text masses. 


The reading of parallel texts does not, of course, need to be done only by 
means of the very few books that have texts in the two languages printed in 
parallel in columns on a book page or on an opposite page. There are a lot of 
translated texts, but the two texts are found in two different books! 


Simsalabim! 


It only is to aquire the Swedish or German translations, or whatever language 
you want to practise, put the two books next to each other and put on the 
reading glasses. If you find books with text at the right level, you will soon find 
that you can read the L2 text almost as fast as you read L1. It will be a pure 
pleasure and you rarely need to look up any word. Many can use English as L1, 
which gives rich opportunities to find original texts or translations in the other 
major cultural languages. The Swedish author Bengtsson's book about the 
vikings with the title "Red Snake" is translated into German, French and 
Russian among other languages. It could possibly invite someone to plunge 
into the world of the Vikings in a French or Russian language suit. You must 
find something that will really keep you interest. The experience is that books 
by some authors are especially suitable for parallel reading. For example 


Remarques Im Western nichts Neues and most of Hemmingway's books. 


I myself read English for two semesters at the University in Sweden and 
always used parallel reading when reading the literature that was assigned. But 
I saw how other students tore their broken-down dictionaries. I barely touched 
the dictionary and did not understand why it was only me who sat there with 


the Swedish translations. The studies became very easy. 


Although I learned German in elementary and high school, I had very poor 
knowledge of the language. But certainly I still remebered the central voca- 
bulary and some knowledge of the German grammar. When I started training 


myself, it was initially with some childrens books in German by Swedish 


author Astrid Lindgren. Then I read Henning Mankell's seven books for youth, 
which have a straight and easy language. I then went on to read some stories by 
Selma Lagerlof. Vilhelm Moberg's emigration series was enjoyed in a good and 
plain German translation. The next step was a number of detective stories in 
German by Ake Edwardson and other Swedish and German fictions. The 
reading speed became high enough for the reading to be really enjoyable. 


There are, of course, different ways of reading two books in parallel. You can 
do so that you first read one or two pages in L1 and then read the same text in 
L2 ina single stroke. It's a slow and a bit boring method, but can be good when 
you haven't gotten that far in your training. A version of this method is to first 
read only 2 - 3 sentences, or a longer paragraph, in Swedish and then imme- 
diately read the same text in L2. However, the best method, in my opinion, is to 
go directly to the L2 text and read it straight on. As soon as one comes to a 
word or an expression that is unfamiliar, you should glance in the Swedish text 
and then immediately go ahead in the L2 text. The technique is to keep up with 
the Swedish text so that you immediately can find the word that you hesitate 
for. There are certainly different ways to do this this. I myself have at the desk 
the support of two transparent plastic discs that I easily slowly pull down the 
lines at the same pace in both books. Then it is very easy to quickly find the 
Swedish word and then easily go back to the L2 text. With a transparent plastic 
disc, you can see the text both above and below the edge, which serves as a 
reference line. But even an index finger on the line of a text can do good. I 
myself have chosen to always have the L1 text on the left side, but it is of 


course only a habit. 


Now the texts are not truly parallel in two ordinary books. You just have to turn 
the pages at different rates. But I promise, it is not a problem. However, a pro- 
blem can easily arise if you get interrupted and lose track of where you are in 
the L1 text, even if you know where you are in the L2 text. It is then necessary 


to have the pencil on hand to make a mark or to insert a paper clip. 


On various online forums, there are some people who discuss the benefits of 


reading "bilingual books" and actually even some who tell about how they read 


printed books as parallel texts. Everyone seems to agree that it is an unsur- 
passed method of quickly building up a large vocabulary. The words are also 
presented in their context. Some argue that with very intensive studies for three 
months, most people can learn to read a normal newspaper text in a new 
language. Perhaps this is excessive and too optimistic. Some are of the opinion 
that the studies should be conducted concentrated and intensively rather than 
just in a few hours per week. A person in a discussion forum said it was similar 
to getting up an icey hill: it is necessary to get up and run as fast as possible 
until you are up on the hill! Another one has told me that she reads extensively 
and lets the new language "shower over me". Some have come together to the 
opinion that if someone has once managed to read a language, then the person 
will never lose that skill later in life. However, one can lose a large part of the 
active vocabulary, but never the ability to read. I do not know whether there is 


any scientific evidence of this. 


What are the educational benefits of this technique? It is easy to find a 
translation that you really also would like to read in the L1 language. The 
advantage of all parallel reading is that you constantly have access to an 
usually qualified translation explaining words and concepts in their context. 
The quality of translations varies, of course, and also the degree to which the 
translator has deviated from the original text. Although when the translator has 
made great deviations, one can usually still follow the story in the L1 language. 
An independent translation also often offers insights into the problems that 
translators are forced to solve. But make sure that you use an complete 
translation from the beginning so you don't have to discover a bit into the book 


that the translation is a rewritten or shortening version of the original text. 


What are the drawbacks? Of course, it's just about pure reading comprehension 
and decoding. Listening comprehension, conversational skills and grammar, 
writung skills, one must try to acquire with other techniques. By inevitable 
subvocalization, the pronunciation can become completely wrong. However, it 
is quite possible to listen to an audio book in the L2 language while watching 
the text of the L1 language in the printed book. If the language is not too 
difficult, it is easy to follow the text in the L1 language all the time. 


You have to acqurie the same book in both languages. Difficult words and 
expressions can be highlighted in the book so that one can go back and more 
closely review the words using the dictionary or an online dictionary. When 
you get the text in L2, you need to find out the title of the book in L1 in some 
way. The book titles are often completely different from the titles a close 


translation gives. 


Parallel reading involves reading large text volumes, which widens the vocabu- 
lary but also involves constant repetition of already known words and word 
settings. The repetition can be reinforced by reading the same book several 
times. I myself have read one of Ake Edwardson's detective stories three times 


in German and found that such repetition is very useful. 


The only real drawback of reading in parallel is that it is inconvenient to keep 
two books at once in your hand. The best, of course, is to read at the desk. But, 
nevertheless, one learns very quickly how to keep two books at once in your 
hands (or one hand). If you think it is hard to carry two books on trips, you can 
of course slaughter " the L1 book and staple 10-15 pages together to small 
booklets and just take them with you and put one into the L2 book. Then it will 
be easy and the booklets can then be thrown into the nearest trash. Incidentally, 
of course, you can also make thin booklets of pages from the L2 book or even 
of both books. Another option is to copy pages from one of the books. Then 
you do not have to show on the train or flight that you are so crazy that you 
keep two books in front of your eyes at the same time. After all, some savaged 


books may be sacrificed in order to quickly learn to read a new language. 


It is also quite possible to photograph both pages of books and then read the 
pages on an Ipad or computer screen. However, it is time-consuming and tricky 
to do because the texts do not run evenly side up and side down. But someone 
can certainly find it worth while to make it a class set (within the framework of 
the copyright rules of course). In a word program you can arrange texts in 
parallel columns. Incidentally, there are some programs that are already 


adapted to easily create parallel texts that are opposite to each other. I myself 


have experimented with creating parallel texts by taking texts from Wikipedia 
and machine translate the text with Google and Bing translator programs. The 
parallel texts that are created by machine translations will certainly support 
language learning, but are, of course, significantly inferior to a translation made 
by a qualified translator. The best is always a good translation of a rather 
difficult and interesting text. Sometimes non-fiction can be easier to read than a 


fiction text. 


The student who makes his or her way through for exampe 20 books in parallel 
reading has certainly devoted himself to a very large vocabulary and also done 
it in a way that interests the reader. Let it be crime stories, Harry Potter books 
or the book "I am Zlatan" (by the famous Swedish football palyer). The latter 
book is translated into English, German and French as well as an additional 
number of languages. Probably an excellent book to read in parallel for anyone 
who has football game in the head. Incidentally, one of the Harry Potter books 


is translated into latin - if that can attract anyone. 
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